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MASSAGE. 


_ BY ANNA LILJEROTH, M. D., OAKLAND, CAL.. 


As THIS treatment is very modern to-day among the higher 
classes in Europe, and as it certainly soon will have many fol- 
lowers in America, it is a real pleasure for me to write about it, 
especially as I for years have diligently and thoroughly studied 
and practiced it, to the great relief and help of some weak, sick, and 
Let me first give a short definition of the term ‘‘ massage,” 
and then explain: 1. The discovery and systematizing of mas- 
sage. 2. The mode of using it. 3. Its physiological actions 
and general results. 4. Some examples from my own and others’ 


practice. 5. Some reasons for predicting its success in the 


future. | 
The name massage has its root in the word “mass.” This. 
word is very common in many languages. In some cases it. 
means “a very great quantity” of anything; in others, “the 
whole” of anything (of a body). The Arabic word “mass’’ is. 
a verb, and it is just the same as “labor with,” or, ‘“ through. 
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the whole,” to “knead;” and the French word “ massage” is, 
in general, applied to the process of treating the body by rub- 
bing or friction; and, thus, the best translation of massage will 
be to say that it means to “pull,” to “knead,” and “rub” the 


body. This is also the modern meaning of massage, as the word 


is applied to the new treatment, in commonly speaking, and in 
the science of our time. We have two sorts of massage (just 
as in the gymnastic), sick and hygienic massage. 

I will now describe— 

1. The discovery and systematizing of massage. ea 

(a) A literary Scandinavian paper said, some tim: ago, that the 
Finlanders are the founders of massage. It may be true, because 
they, as well as Swedes and Norwegians, are always, when their 
hands become cold, taking a sort of massage in order to get them 
warm immediately. They extend their arms and bring their 


hands in contact with, the body suddenly. They lift one arm 


above the other alternately, letting the arms cross the breast, 
and the flat hand dash against the shoulders and the scapulas. 
While practicing this method of massage the cold hands become 


‘Warm in one or two minutes. This kind of massage has been 
used for thousands of years in the very cold and frosty forests 


of Finland, and has probably saved more fingers to the good 


‘Finlanders than the Finnish nation has to-day on its hard, but 


goud hands. This is the most primitive and oldest kind of 
massage, 


I will try to show that massage ought to be for the whole 


body of ai nations what it was for the hands of the Finnish 


people—a preserver. The Finlanders also, in their peculiar | 
bath-houses in the s. k. ‘“Bastu,” take a sort of massage by 

kneading and brushing the body with twigs of betula alba. The 
Finnish women also try to calm the heat and pain on any point. 


or in a sore by stroking from the point very carefully with the 


hands about the feverish and painful place, in order to drive the 
heat from the sore to another portion of the body. And the 
Finnish women are not mistaken, because they practice what 
every man afd woman of every nation do when any kind of 
insects bite them, or when they suddenly hurt themselves. They 
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dispel the pain with their own hands, by grasping firmly the 
wounded part, and thus using, unknowingly, the following Fin- 
nish recipe: “ Dispel the pain with massage! ” 

_ Although we must give the Finlanders the honor of being 
the inventors of massage, we can say that to give and get relief 
and satisfaction by rubbing and friction has always been prac-— 
ticed by every one’ more or less, and that it is common to all 
human beings. 
(6) Thirty years ago massage was understood and used 
in many different places. As, for instance, a lady in Gottland, 
Sweden, has for thirty years with great success given massage 
to herself, her children, and some of her neighbors. I have 
heard of men and women, living in places very far remote 
from each other, who have given themselves and their neighbors 
massage with great relief. We have such information from 
points as distant as the Sandwich Islands and Japan. Buta 
true masseur we cannot speak about before we have named the 
very noted physician, Dr. Metzger, of Amsterdam, Holland. 
(c) Dr. Metzger has made massage one of the medical 
arts and sciences, and, too, a very respected and accepted art and 
science. He may in truth be called the inventor of massage as 
regular treatment. He has with massage accomplished great 
and wonderful results. Poor and rich, sick and well, who have 
heard of his work—all want to come “ under his hands.” Crowds 
and crowds of people went to Amsterdam. Empresses and 
queens left their palaces, and built houses and made them: 
selves homes near him. But why make their homes in his 
vicinity !- Should they not, when seeing all his successful cures, 
hope to be well and to return, with happiness, to the old “sweet 
home”? 
Massage is not only a curative treatment, but it is, and can 
be taken as a daily and most pleasant recreation and enjoyment. | 
This is why sick and weak people want to visit Dr. Metzger, and 
why those who are cured wish to return to him in order to re- 
main as long as possible; and the rich—they are doing just as 
they please. 


Queen Sophia of Sweden and Norway has three times left 
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her beautiful kingdom and gone to Amsterdam and taken mas- 
sage of Dr. Metzger; and she has recently bought a villa in Dr. 
Metzger’s neighborhood. The Empress of Austria, who is just 
now taking massage treatment of Dr. Metzger, is so very much 
pleased with the result that she is building a palace in Amsterdam. 
All this would seem like a tradition and fable, if we did not 
_ have so many and strong facts concerning the great success and 
progress to which massage has attained in the institute of 
Dr. Metzger, under his personal supervision. The human race 
is under great obligation to Dr. Metzger, because it is he who has 
systematized massage, explained it, and secured for it the popu- 
larity and repute which it has to-day, a trust and relief for sick 
and weak. Great honor is due to Dr. Metzger. The healing 
art has in all times recommended exercise for the body as a 
_preserver of health and an active for diseases, and this because 
the doctors and every thinking man and woman must see that 
‘the laboring classes, and all they who could, by active move- 
Hi i | ments, get the different muscles in constant action, were most 
, if | : healthy; and thus man advised the rich to fight (with swords), 
ie to ride (on horse-back), and to walk (promenade). Man spoke 
to man just the same, but with other words and with more truth: 
“Labor promotes health, and takes away many occasions to sin.” 
.. As it was apparent that all people needed exercise for all the 
‘muscles of the body, man was looking for some method or sys- 
tem, and found at last the gymnastic and the massage. 
‘These two should stand in harmony with each other. They are 
two, and yet one, just as man and wife. They should never be 
separated from each other; and, if they are, they meet the same 
doom as married people in the act of separation: “Both 
you shall suffer, and it will be an injury, not only to yourselves, 
but. to other people.” But what is worse than a separation is 
to be in thralldom to each other. Gymnastic and massage must 
with understanding serve each other, and wholly complete each 
other. 
The massage is standing there with the women of our time. 
Both wait for liberty to cultivate all their resources to the best 
advantage for the human race. The day of work for mas- 
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sage is come. Dr. Metzger has begun with power and energy 
and soon will all its healing power be seen in the light of the 
midday sun. The public will soon see the blessings and the 
great and successful results of massage, and then have full con- 
fidence in it. This is the right way: the fruits and the results 
first, and the acknowledgment and the full belief afterwards. 

I have been trying to describe massage from its humble 


origin (from its “virgin forests”) to its present and systematic. 
order, and I have by the way hinted at its successful progress. 


I will now speak of— 

2. The mode of using massage, 

A. Who is fitted to become a masseur? I should prefer a 
doctor of medicine, or at least a man or a woman with good theo- 
retical knowledge in anatomy and physiology, and fully ac- 


quainted with the symptoms and the characters of diseases in 


general. I know that-a man can give massage with success 
without having the aforesaid knowledge; but I also know that 


he can do injury. For him all is chance. I do not like to 


take massage of him—I never play at lottery. The employés 


and assistant rubbers in the institute must be trained a few — 
weeks before they enter into the labor. The masseur must care- 
fully follow and inspect the employés while they are giving 


massage. 
B. For certain good reasons a masseur should give massage 


to men, and a masseuse to women. Ladies are the best and 


most successful rubbers, but they will soon get tired. The best 


time to take massage is between meals, from 9 to 1] A. M. and 


from 3to5 p.m. The patient should seldom take it more than 
once a day, and in the beginning not more than half an hour: 
‘The hall must be nice, having pure air and a warm temperature. 
Some good apparatus is used, but the most is done with the 


hands of the masseur or masseuse. The patient is placed on a. 


nice, very high bench, the s. k. “ massage table.” The patient's 


breast, stomach, and legs are then covered with a very soft 


linen, made for that special purpose. That part of the body 
which is to be massaged is sometimes anointed with some oint- 
ment (sweet oil: or vaseline), but very little. 
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Bit it C. (a) The hands are first massaged. They are to be 
Bay: | kneaded from the wrists. The whole hand is to be seized firmly. 
ie The skin is rolled on all the fingers and carefully on the whole 
a | hand to the wrist, and then the fingers are bent in all positions. 
: ve } The whole hand is rummaged, and at last the hand, from the 
; " ti 1 wrist to the tips of the fingers, is slapped and stroked in order 
‘ i | to spread the good, warm, and comfortable feeling. Of course 
i the hands are treated in just the same manner. 
q \ fe (6) The feet should be massaged in the same manner as the 
Bias hands, but with more strength and power. The ankles should 
i i ; | be seized firmly; the crevices between the articulating bones 
. He : sought out and pulled, and the joints moved and bent in every 
a: TE direction. At last the whole foot should be squeezed and stroked. 
a Ae } (c) The legs are to be kneaded first as to the skin. The areolar 
i tissues and larger masses of muscles are rubbed with great — 
ai ie strength. The muscular masses should be twisted around the 
ie bone while the hands alternately. work upon them. In con- 
ae if tracting the muscles in the front of the leg, the thumbs or the 
BS ip fingers, try to roll the muscles under the cushion of the finger 
hae tips. At last the leg is lifted up two or three times and shaken. 
The hand quickly diffuses the delightful feelings. 
fe 1} (a) The stomach. The skin is manipulated; rollings and. 
q ve graspings are given to the muscular walls; the entire belly is 
“pe pulled in deep movements, going around in direction of the colon. 
a At last the whole stomach should be shaken and rubbed by 
manipulations, and the feeling diffused. 
A) 1 (e) The back parts of the body are kneaded and rubbed in a 
a fj general manner, but close attention is given to the muscles of 
4 the loins and spine. 
oe (f) The arms are treated us the legs. 
ee (g) The skin on the breast is kneaded and rubbed, and some 
a tf strokings are given. All is done with great care. 
(h) The neck is quickly and very lightly rubbed. 
Ry (i) The head is seldom treated by massage, unless in special 
At i sickness, as headache and deafness. The masseur himself (not 
4 18 his employers) treats the breast and the head. The face does 
af i not need to be massaged, because the patient himself, by a 
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natural instinct, treats it many times every day by his own 
hands. If it is needed, the masseur asks the patient to treat 
himself in the face. In special cases of sickness in the face, the 
masseur must treat it. ‘The masseur’s hands in our faces should 
destroy the general good and pleasant feelings which we always 
have in all the body when we have taken massage. When the 
treatment is ended, we say, ‘“‘ What a good, strong, and pleasant 
sensation I feel! I feel very good and delightful in all my body!” 
The above described mode is about general massage and for 
weak people. For special sickness we have some more particular 
kinds of massage. Some particular modes of massage are quite 
painful at the beginning. I[ will now describe the most im- 
portant feature in my subject :— 
_3. The physiological actions and the general results of massage. 
(a) The effect of massage is surprising and wonderful; but 
massage is not a supernatural agency nor a universal remedy, 
by any means! It is quite natural. se 
: (6) No gelatinous life can continue without exercise, secre- 
tions, and changes. Man begins in a gelatinous and termi- 
nates in an osseous condition. This may be an axiom. Nutri- 
tion is perfectly carried out in youth, because they are not 
blockaded to hinder, the circulating system in the due perform. 
ance of that upon which physical reparation depends. From 
our cradle to our grave we are gradually being for every day 
more and more ossified. The older we become our circulation 
will be more imperfect, because the heart will be partly ossitied ; | 
the arteries, partly filled with calcareous substances, impede the 
free passage of blood, upon which the nutrition depends, and 
of this we will be more and more ossified in the whole body. 
To become old is nothing else than to be more calcareous in the 
body system. 
(c) Massage is taking away the hard, old, and useless 
particles in our body; it takes away the things which are 
making us old. Let the masseur pull them away and we become 
younger. This explanation is too general, and therefore I will 
speak more in detail. By massage the skin is stimulated, and 
its pores opened. The secretion by the skin will be more full 
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and perfect. 
to move. 


The juices in all the fleshy masses are compelled — 
The flabby muscles get firmness. The vessels are 
dilated and an increased quantity of blood enters them, The 
motion of the blood current is accelerated. The calcareous 
blockades in the skin, in the muscles, in the saps, and in the 
blood are by and by moved forward, dissolved, and moved away 


by the increased and perfect secretion. A general rise of the 


‘temperature will immediately follow, and the weight of the body 


will increase. All the organism and its functions will get more 
strength and energy. Strength will be gained in every way. A 
good feeling of strength and happiness, and a general feeling of 
comfort always follow as the very best result. 


(d) When the cures by massage ae 80 successful, I do not 


need to give more reasons for its “esse” and use among us, but 
in order to complete my explanation about the physiological action 
of massage, I must add a few lines about electricism. 


(¢) The rubber puts forth a great deal of his own muscular 


power, which by friction is transformed to heat and by it trans- 


ferred to the patient. In short, the electrical currents are also 
working in massage. Of this every one will understand that the © 


rubber must be a very strong man or woman; if not, he or she 


will never have success in this work. 
What is electricism? Sometimes I have been tempted to 
answer myself: Electricism is almost the root of life. By 


friction and its heat the rubber imparts to the patient some of 


his own strength and life. By massage the patient gets the very 
best electricism or the best quantity of it, because it is just 


coming from a human body into the patient. 


Be careful with electricism, but take it a this way and you 
may expect the very best results,—health and long life. 

Allow me now to introduce some eae from my own and 
other’s practice:— | 

(a) I have been an “ Eleve”’ and at last an assistant for three 
years in the very great and proper “‘Commune Hospital” of Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. While I was there, a Dr. Levin, an “Eleve” 
of Dr. Metzger, was introducing and practicing massage in the 
The results were good. Other doctors of the hospital 
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were giving massage too, and I remember quite well the occasion © 


when I was convinced and became a believer in massage. A 
six or seven-year-old girl was put into the Surgical Department. 
(We had five divisions in the hospital.) She had some weakness 
in her legs. Our many able physicians could not fully diagnose 
her disease. Sometimes they believed it was rheumatism, other 
times a sort of inflammation in the bones, osteitis. 

They were not sure what to do, and at last she was taken to 
another division, to the Department of Medicine, and they were 


giving her massage. After three weeks she came one morning 


to my room, walking quite briskly, and in a most happy state of 
mind, said: ‘‘Good-morning, Fréken Gillowe!” I felt quite 


surprised, and hurried to her department and inquired how she 


was cured. The answer was: “ By massage.”’ From that morn- 


ing I became a friend of massage, and I have been trying 
to study it very carefully. 


(6) I was weak, myself, when I visited Sweden, and there took 
massage gymnastic every day fora month, and I became quite 


well. During the time I made all possible observations, and I 


was well acquainted with the theory and practice of massage. 


_ (c) The very same day that I came to America, I met, in the house 
of the Rev. O. Lind, a servant girl, about twenty-eight years of 


age. She had some old rheumatism in her arms, and could not 
work. I gave her massage a few days, and she was better. I 
had to leave New York, and the girl said to me: “I am very 
sorry that you must leave the city. Massage is my only relief. 


It feels so delightful, and it has done me more good than any- 


thing else. I not only believe that massage could make me per- 


fectly well, but I enjoy it so. Oh, how I likeit! May you 


help others.” .I was compelled to leave the city, and I have not 
heard from her since. | | 


(d) As I have been intimately acquainted with the practice of 


massage, I have been trying to become a thorough student of its 
theory. I have met many difficulties, because the massage has 
yet no, or very little, literature, as far as I know. I have written 
to different places asking for massage literature, and I have re- 
ceived nothing but an advertisement about it. Our valuable 
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text-book in materia medica has a good, but too short, description 
about it. My professors in materia medica, Drs. Wheeler and 
Plummer, have both spoken very didactically and respectfully 
about massage. The following is a few lines of my notes from 
Dr. Plummer’s instructive and interesting lectures :— 
“Tf a child has a spinal disease—what to do? Shall we pe 
it in a plaster paris bandage and lay it straight down inthe bed— | 


after the old fashion ? No, we shall give it massage—the very best 


cure is massage. We cannot recommend it too highly.” : 

In my want of literature, I wrote to one of the most eminent 
ministers in Sweden, the Rev. A. E. Backman, because I knew 
that he, in one of the massage institutes in Sweden, had passed 


through all the “tortures” of massage. I asked him for all possible 


reports. In great friendship he answered in this expressive’ way: 


“T know I was sick, and that I now am perfectly well, but I. 


do not understand how grasping, rubbing, and pulling can accom- 
plish such a work. I am well and I do not need any more 
testimonials. «My flesh is as a young boy’s flesh.’ ” 


(e) A Mr. Mord has, in the very center of Sweden, in the city 
of Orebro, built a massage institute, and I may introduce a few 

‘In the beginning he met with great prejudices from the people 
and from some of the doctors. The Lord Mayor of the city, a 
most honorable gentleman, seventy-seven years of age, was sick, 
and the doctors had said that his only relief was in death. 
Having no hope, he sent for Mr. Mord. He for months gave the 


Lord Mayor massage, and he became strong. He is now seventy- 


nine years, bearing his many years with worthiness and 
good health. After this cure of the Lord Mayor* the people 
kept silent and Mr. Mord has received more patients than he 


has place for. In the institute are now persons who have hunch 


backs, curved spinals and breasts like birds, and many other 
weak and sick people. 

(f ) Massage has had the best results for general weakness, 
and in the following diseases and some other sickness: Anemia, 
paralysis, neuralgia, hemicrania, migraine, spinal pains and 


* My husband is personally acquainted with this Lord Mayor. 
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diseases, progressive muscular atrophy, chronic joint affec- 
tions, synovitis and thickening from inflammatory deposits, 
rheumatism, mal-assimilation, catarrh and other diseases of the 
stomach, diseases of brain and heart, liver and kidney complaints, 
cold feet and hands, swollen joints, seminal sickness, injuries by 
shocking, wakefulness and nocturnal restlessness, etc. © 

(9) The Crown Prince of Norway and Sweden, Prince Gusta- 
vus, has been treated by Dr. Metzger for general weakness, and 
has recently gone home healthy. 

(h) The King of Norway and Sweden, Oscar IT., injured o one 
of his shoulders while hunting bears. He was successfully 
treated by massage by an “ Kleve ” of Dr. Metzger, Dr. Hagstrom. 

(t) Massage seems to-day to be in Europe not only a cure for 
the sick and weak, but a luxury and a comfort for the rich, 
educated, and higher classes. 

As it is most doubtful to be a prophetess in our time, I will: 
only say a few words, in closing, about the future of massage. 

(a) The massage has, as we ‘tee shown, had to fight many | 
battles on its way forward, just as every great and good thing 
in the world. Prejudice, i ignorance, and malice have lifted their 
heads with power against the massage, and their necks are not 
yet fully broken, but they are humbled, That which is truly 
good can never be stopped but for a while, as it listened to the 
stern, authoritative and tyrannic, “Halt!” And, if it is standing» 
still, that is only for a moment, in order to look with compassion 
on the commissioned, dependent, and machine-like herald. | 

(6) Also, if the masseur must go forward very slowly and 
gently and have great compassion for his adversaries, massage 
shall, nevertheless, if it is good, winits aim. The opposition 
against the massage is now partly laid down. Contempt has 
given place to amazement, and words of contempt have changed 
into praise and appreciation, The grand results of massage this 
year will be a recommendation and fortitude for it in next year, 
and so “immerfort.’”’ We are hearing about many successful 
cures both from Holland, Sweden, and other European countries ; 
and its former adversaries are changing their clamor against, to 
praise for the same. The voices of praise begin to rise too high. 
Men are always tempted to go from one extreme to another. 
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(c) Owing to the very excellent effects of massage, we may be 
careful and not go to excess and claim the massage a univer- 
salremedy. It can never be a universal treatment because 
there exists no such agency; and we shall in future never get any 
such remedy, because the human body is so very different in its 
external and internal structure, and because its forms and symp- 
toms of sickness are too legion. 

(2) But if the massage is used in a proper manner, and if it is 
placed in a suitable relation to all the other medical sciences, 
then every one shall with real pleasure see its success. And then, 
although the massage never can be a universal agency, it shall 
far and wholly exceed not only all s. k. universal remedies, but be 
placed over and preferred before many other good and respected 


| apenas | in the healing art. 


(e) If massage is going forward on this scientific and true 
way, it will have a grand future, and win and get all the friends 
of truth on its side; and may it never get other friends! © 

(7) Massage, and baths too, shall in a near future be the relief 
and the health for the sick, energy and strength for the weak, 
and « preserver and a delight for the strong. 


(g) I wish that my brain and my hands could, at least partly, 
carry massage to this grand aim. 


PHARMACOLOGY—OBSERVATIONS ON 
-TEREBENE. 


BY EDWARD SELZER, M. D., PH. G. 


I HAVE experimented with terebene, the new agent which has 


been recommended by Dr. Murrell, in Colonial Druggist, as an 


excellent remedy for “winter cough,” and also as useful for 


phthisis, dyspepsia, and various affections of the alimentary canal, 


for certain skin diseases, and as a disinfectant. 

Wishing to ascertain whether this hydrocarbon would be of 
use also against other throat affections, I tried it in catarrhal 
pharyngitis. My patient was a lady whose illness presented the 
following symptoms: Incessant distressing cough, redness of 
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pharynx with some swelling, abundance of mucous discharge, 
slight pain in fauces, with stomach complications, and but little 
fever. In her case I gave the drug in five-drop doses suspended 
in a half tablespoonful equal parts mucilago acacie and syrup, 
every three hours, with no apparent result. At least the result 
was entirely negative so far as that incessant cough is concerned, 
and I had to go back to morphia and ipecacuanhs and milk diet, 
etc., with best results. | 

- Next I tried it in irritable cong with slightly reddened mu- 
cous membrane of uvula, larynx, and fauces, evidently produced 
by effluvia, with additional exposure. I applied terebene in ten per 
cent solution, by spray directly to all the air passages. Thethree 
small children that were similarly affected by this illness had dry 
and hoarse coughs, with tickling in the throat. The application 
of the spray made the cough become less and gradually cease 
altogether. Especially was that tickling in the throat in a short 
time very perceptibly relieved. In similar cases I have observed 
this same therapeutic property of terebene at later occasions in © 
adults and children. 
heey udging from these apparent results I conclude that terebene 
is similar to oleum terebinthine, whence it is derived, and pref- 
erable to the latter for reason of its having a less offensive odor 
and being less irritating. It has, on the contrary, an agreeable 
flavor. The basis upon which all its effects rest is its anti- 
parasitic and stimulating influence. By the former it destroys | 
the microscopic growths produced by putrid exhalations of what- 
ever origin, and by the latter it calls forth normal mucous secre- 
tion for the protection of the involved parts. Asa disinfectant 
spray for liberal use it seems to be destined to excel all others of 
its class. It is not offensive like carbolic acid or chlorine, nor 
does it attract flies as has been observed of thymol. On account 
_of its high price, I do not suppose that terebene will be at present 
generally employed as a disinfectant for sick rooms. Consider- 
ing its origin, though, I do believe that incourse of time it will 
become as cheap as any other disinfectant. 

As to its successful employment in dyspepsia and flatus, this 
rests undoubtedly on its property of arresting fermentation. 
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Less clear to me is its modus operandi,in certain skin diseases, 


‘as mentioned in Colonial Druggist, and I can only explain it 


that this drug corrected the septic material contained in the alli- 
mentary canal, which, by absorption, gave rise to these skin dis- 
eases; or, that by its stimulating influence upon the vaso-motor 
nerves it altered the subcutaneous circulation. Some of my 


professional brethren will perhaps sometime report about the 


therapeutical effects of terebene in their practice. 
According to Dr. Hirsch, in the supplement to the second edi- 


tion of the German Pharmacopea, Berlin, 1883, terebene is 


prepared by treating oil of turpentine repeatedly with sulphuric 


acid, separating from the acid, washing with solution of soda, and 
repeated distillation until the product does not boil at 320°. 


DESCRIPTION, oF TEREBENE AND MOovE OF ADMINISTRATION.- — 
Terebene, as it appears at present in the market, is a colorless 
and very mobile liquid, having a somewhat pungent, slightly 
terebinthinaceous odor. It is entirely free of corrosive properties 
Tts contact with the tongue produces very little sensation; and if 
applied to the inner canthus of the eye, but little burning can be 


felt. I speak just now of the undiluted terebene, which I would 


prefer in all’cases where hyperemia with tumefaction are absent. 
The dilution which I used in my first trial produced very good results. 
though. It consisted of ten per cent terebene, dissolved in ten per 
cent glycerine, and the addition of eighty per cent of diluted alcohol. 

Terebene and glycerine make a perfect solution ; but this solution, be- 


cause not sufficiently alternated, does not answer well for spray ; 


alcohol is also an excellent solvent, but too irritating, and the next 
proper diluent would be only diluted alcohol. This makes an 
almost perfect solution, but should be shaken before each adminis- 
tration. For internal administration to give this drug on a lump 


of sugar does very well; otherwise it may be suspended in any 


pleasant vehicle and mucilage. The dose is from two to ten 
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ERYTHROXYLON COCA AND COCAINE. 


BY JOHN FEARN, M. D., OAKLAND, CAL, 


ERYTHROXYLON coca (Lamarck), is a shrub cultivated on the 
slopes of the Cordilleras of Bolivia, Peru, and Columbia. The 
plants are raised from seeds and are cultivated with great care. 
The leaf is the part used, of which we are told the shrub yields 
from three to four crops annually. 


_ We get some idea of the extent of its cultivation when we are 


informed, on good authority, that the crop is estimated at from 


thirty million to forty million pounds annually. And when we 


are informed, by the same authority, that the leaves cost from 


one to five shillings per pound on the ground where they are 


grown, we can see how large a field there is for sophistication and 
substitution. I fully believe that many a bale sold in this coun- 


_ try, even allowing them to have been genuine leaves, has been almost 
entirely destitute of the medicinal properties of the plant, and, 
medically speaking, has been little better than so much old hay. 


This may account for the fact that many say they get no results 
from using the drug. Coca is not a new thing in the world; only 
new in its application. Centuries ago it was used aniong the 


Incas in their religious rites, and by these people seems to have 
been viewed with superstition, if not veneration. It seems for 
many years to have entered into the dietetics of the Indian 


miners, of the region where it grows. I have it on the testi- 


mony of a friend who for years resided in these districts, that 
the natives would not think of starting long journeys, or com- 
-mencing laborious work, without having a supply of coca leaves 
along. This gentleman employed hundreds of the natives, and it 
was a part of his contract to supply to every one of these labor- 
ers his daily supply of coca leaves for chewing, just as much as 
it was to pay their wages. He informs me they eat it mixed 
with some alkaline substance, and that they profess to do this 
for two reasons: (1) They say it enables them to go longer with- 
out food. (2) It enables them to perform feats of endurance, 
and endure fatigue which they could not do without the drug. 

In a very instructive pamphlet published by Parke, Davis & Co., 
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filled with information on the subject of coca, we are informed 
that ‘‘a council of bishops at Lima, in 1569, condemned its use, and 
stated that the belief entertained by the Indians, that the habit 
of chewing coca gave them strength, was an illusion of the devil.’ 
From all I have been able to learn on this subject, I come to the 
conclusion that it was the bishops who were wrong; as to whether 
they, the bishops, had been led astray by the devil, this writer 
does not decide. 

I have been acquainted with this drug either as tincture fluid 
or solid extract for the past sixteen years, and know that when 
we get a good preparation, we have in these preparations of 
erythroxylon coca, remedies which are of great value. Itisa 
good nerve stimulant and tonic. In large doses it is said to pro- 


duce delirium, hallucination, and, finally, cerebral congestion; 


though I have not tested it in these directions, yet, from my ex- 
perience with it, I. can quite believe the drug capable of pro-- 
ducing these phenomena. In medium doses, say from two to 
thirty gtts. of specific coca or fl. extract, repeating as circum- 
stances demand, it gently increases respiration, circulation, and 
temperature; it relieves nervous irritability ; it helps the stomach in 


its work of getting a better digestion and assimilation; it allays 


nervous fear, and tends to produce calm, refreshing sleep. 
It is credited with aphrodisiac powers. I think in this direc- 
tion its powers are almost altogether secondary. If we get a bet- 


ter tonic condition to the whole man, the sexual power will of 
- course increase proportionately, other things being equal. 


Some three years ago, a gentleman called upon me for assist- 
ance, complaining of the almost total loss of sexual power. 
Knowing him well to be a man of careful and correct habits, I 
asked for an interview where we could have more time for the 


consideration of his case. The interview was appointed, the ex- 


amination made, and the wrong was diagnosed to be not a special - 
one of the sexual organs, but a general one of the nervous system. 
The nervous system of the man was run down and per conse- 
quence, digestion and assimilation, secretion and excretion, were 
wrong. Erythroxylon coca in conjunction with a gastric stimu- 
lant was prescribed, and in a short time he reported well, and 


able for duty. 
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In that almost indefinable condition of things known as 
neurasthenia, this drug often proves one of our very best 
remedies. The difficulty arises perhaps from mental worry, 
business anxiety, too close application to mental work, especially 
among men. Among women, mothers especially, the ten thou- 
sand and one cares connected with maternity, cares which 
will not down, but wake with the mother in the morning 
and abide with her till sleep gives her some respite, and this 
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often not complete,—neurasthenia produced by these condi- W 
. tions may be very greatly helped by this drug. In allaying nerv- a 
ous fear, in calming excitement, I am led by experience to com- we 

pare its action to that of pulsatilla, with this difference in these - 

cases: The results from giving pulsatilla will be ephemeral; * 

that from erythroxylon coca will be permanent. In other words, “a 

pulsatilla will be palliative; erythroxylon coca will be curative. Bs 

Mind, I do not affirm that pulsatilla will never be curative, far Ss 

from it. ag 

In those conditions known as seminal weakness and prostator- 3 

rhoea, I have for years viewed it as one of our very best remedies. 2 

A large percentage of the patient’s troubles are fancied and not as 

real. They exist more in the brain than in the sexual organs. If ey 

there is sexual erethism, that of course must first be comhbated, E 

it may be with gelseminum or potassium bromide. But the condi- ss 

tion is more generally one of atony and weakness. In these cases eS 

coca is a grand remedy, the drug gets a better condition of the ‘4 

cerebro spinal system, the patient feels brighter, and more cheer- i 4 
ful, and with attention to hygienic and dietetic measures, the im-— - 

provement becomes permanent. In these cases I used to pre- a 

scribe a pill containing phosphide of zine and ext. mux. vom. a . 

Dr. Hammond’s formula. I now use a pill combined as fol- * 

lows:— | 

R. Solid Ext. Erythroxylon Coca, 
“Wahoo grs. x. 


| Piperin grs. vj. 
M. and divide into xxx pills. 
Sig.—Give one pill three or four timesa day. The dose is small 
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but the results are very satisfactory. In these cases where there 
is a disposition to insomnia, I order one pill at 7 and one at 9 


n = 


P. M., repeating in the night if needed. I have never had to re- 
peat in the night, the two pills being sufficient. 

Where persons are breaking off the use of tobacco, there is 
often a very persistent insomnia. A case which I treated lately 
was very troublesome; the young man was using large quantities 

of cigarettes, and was studying hard at the time. His pulse was 
¢ habitually over one hundred. . He gave up the smoking gradually 
; so that in about one month he was free. The remedies used to con- 


trol the heart were cactus grand, digitalis, and convallaria majalis. 
‘Using one remedy at a time, for perhaps twelve days, the cardiac 
irritation was soon controlled, but I noticed that when the rem- 
edy was stopped the pulse soon began to go up again, though 
not so high as before. Henow complained of the insomnia. I gave 
him the cocoa pill before mentioned, one at 7 and one at 9 P. M.; each 
night he slept well; took them two or three weeks, and dropped 
them for a time. During a period of extra study, insomnia came 
back again. Renewed the RB for pills. Result, a call for the bill, no 
more complaint. The question might be asked, Why not give 
the remedy alone? My reason is, the triple combination of 
-nervines, coca, celery, and valerian, works well. In this com- 
_ bination the dose is small and there appears less danger of estab- 
lishing a habit, which would cali for the continued use of the 
drug. For that there is a danger in this direction, experience 
abundantly proves. Erythroxylon coca may be used as a remedy 
against the morphine and opium habit. There is no doubt but 
this drug may be prescribed with good effect in these cases; its 
stimulant and tonic properties make it a very valuable 
remedy in counteracting the terrible depression that follows 
the withdrawal of either opium, tobacco, or alcohol, from 
those who have been slaves to these articles. But if you expect : 
to get curative results, you must begin in time. In those cases 
where the patient, by yielding himself up to the gratifica- 
tion of the appetite, so that he has sinned away his moral power, 
has no power of resistance left, you will accomplish nothing unless 
you have them under the strictest surveillance, for they will most 
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certainly deceive you. In giving such patients medicine to be 
used at their own discretion, whether it be coca or what not, 
you will soon discover that you have thrown away the crutch of 
opium to take up with the crutch of coca. I have seen a physi- 
cian trying to escape from morphinism become just as much a 
slave to coca, so much so that he would stoop to the worst kind 
of deception to get it. There is a class of cases, however, which 
may be helped, whether the patient suffer from the use of opium, — 
alcohol, or tobacco. It is that class where the patient has not 
gone so far but what be can help himself; where he has some will 
power left. Surround such a man with all helpful influences, 
moral and physical; let his dosing with coca (perhaps in some 

eases in combination with some other drug), be under the con- 
trol of his physician, and I feel persuaded in such cases erythroxy- 
lon coca will be one of the grandest remedies that has yet been 
discovered. In my next paper I will speak on the subject of the’ 
active principle of coca, namely, cocaine. 
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CASES IN PRACTICE. 


BY R. W. MUSGRAVE, PH. B., M. D., HANFORD, CAL. 


Case I.—Was called, March 16, 1886, to see Mrs. C., aged 
about thirty-five years. Patient presented appearance of having 
enjoyed good health. Upon inquiry I learned she was troubled 
with aconstant dull pain in left ovarian region ; her previous history 
revealed the fact of a couple of miscarriages. This morning, how- 
ever, she arose as usual, and was engaged in her household duties, 
when suddenly she was taken with hemorrhage and bearing down 
pains. As she had missed her last menstrual period, and as this 
was the date for her second, pregnancy was suspected. Ordered 
hot applications, perfect quiet, and half teaspoonful doses of vi- 
burnum prunif.. fl. extract every half hour, till feeling easy, 
then continue medicine every hour. Called next morning and 
found patient better, no pains nor hemorrhage; advised her to as- 
sume the recumbent position for several days. Case progressed 
favorably till March 29—just two weeks later—when I called 
again, learning that “she was flooding worse than the last time.” 
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From her present symptoms I now concluded abortion inevitable. 


Digital examination revealed the os but slightly dilated. Not 


wishing to unnecessarily interfere, the family desiring that a 
“mishap” be prevented if possible, I ordered the same treat- 
ment as before. Called next morning, hemorrhage decreased some, 
but has been passing at short intervals, black clots possessing a 
disagreeable odor. Deeming conservatism no longer permissible, 
I proceeded to rid the uterus of this offensive material. A hot 
carbolized injection was given, tampon applied, and Squibb’s 
ergot, gtt. xv. doses every hour. At my next visit I learned she 
was still “wasting.”’ Upon removing the tampon I found it to 
be soaked, the discharge being thin and bloody, and very offensive. 
Gave another injection, introduced tent and tampon, and contin- 
ued use of ergot. Called again, and upon removing the tampon 


and cleansing the parts, a small, soft fluctuating was now pro- 
truding through the patulous os. A speculum examination re- 


vealed it to be black in color, and covered with a tense but thin 


membrane. Upon rupturing this with a sound, a thick, black, 


grumous material poured out, possessing a very disagreeable odor. 
The upper half of this growth was hard and unyielding, and was 
attached to the left uterine wall. I now concluded to resort to 
Faradism, my patient being weak from loss of blood, and the con- 


tinual use of ergot having upset her stomach. The positive pole 


was armed with a flexible urethral electrode, and insinuated be- 
tween the mass and cervical wall up to the fundus, the circuit 
being completed by placing the negative over the pubes. A mild 
current being used, I was rewarded by seeing the growth forcibly 


protruded a couple of inches through the os, An assistant drew 


down,and steadied the cervix by a tenaculum, and with theaid of a 
pairof dressing forceps, I removed the foreign mass piecemeal. No 
attempt was made to take away the pedicle, as this eventually 


sloughed off. After its removal the uterine cavity wasswabbed with 


tinct. iodini, vagina cleansed, and patient put to bed. Beef tea, 
etc., ordered every two or three hours, and occasional small doses 
of ergot. From this time on patient rapidly improved, being 
able to go to the mountains in a couple of weeks after. 

Case II.—May 17, 1886, was called to see Mrs. A., a middle- 
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aged lady. Her previous history revealed poor health for several 


years back, during which time she has had a couple of miscar- 


riages. At this time, however, she is again pregnant, having 
passed her second menstrual period. Her symptoms were as 


follows: Severe constant pain in left side, so much so that she has 


been unable to rest on that side for several months, occasional 
bearing down pains, accompanied by hemorrhage. Ordered vibur- 


num prunif., half teaspoonful doses every half hour, and hot ap- 
plications, Next day, at my visit, hemorrhage and pains relieved, 


but a newsymptom, nausea, presented itself. Bismuth, morphia, 


etc., prescribed, affording temporary relief. This state of affairs 


continued for a few days, when she had improved so much that 
she made a short visit to a neighboring town. While there she 
was suddenly taken with violent hemorrhage. Dr. B. was called; 
he introduced a tent and tampon, and shortly after she returned 


home. I saw her the next morning, May 24, removed the 
tampon, etc., cleansed the vagina and applied a fresh tent, etc. 


In connection with the above commenced the use of Squibb’ . 


ergot, gtt. xx. every hour. 


May 25.—Patient about same, complains of slight nausea, dis- 


charge very offensive. Discontinued use of ergot, and ordered 


hot carbolized injections every six hours. 


May 26.—Nausea worse. Speculum examination revealed 


cervix enlarged, inflamed, and very sensitive, much glairy mucous 
discharge, but not offensive. Uterus hypertrophied, not sensitive 
to probe, evidencing muscular inactivity. Diyital examination 
found the anterior lip doubled on itself, or, better, as if a constric- 
tion was drawn across its center. With Dr. B. we arrived at the 


following conclusions: The case was one of chronic endometritis 


with cervical hyperplasia. She had been pregnant, but the foetus 
was probably expelled with the sudden profuse hemorrhage. Her 


present trouble was rather chronic, awakened by the exciting 


cause, pregnancy. In a measure our diagnosis was correct, but 


subsequent facts revealed a surprise. 
For the nausea, Bartholow’s remedy, carbolic acid, was admin- 


istered without any effect. To calm the nervous system and 
produce sleep, the following was given :— 


R. Hydrate Chloral 
Potass. Bromid. aa. 3Zijss. 
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M. Sig. —Tablespoonful in a little warm starch solution, and 
use as an injection when necessary. After cleansing the cervical 
canal, pledgets of cotton smeared with iodoform ointment were 


applied and left in situ. That evening patient felt better, slept 
some, and retained nourishment. 


May 28.—Patient improving, hemorrhage ceased. Resorted to 


galvanism, passing the current for ten or fifteen minutes through 


pole, positive applied to the cervix. This treatment was contin- 
ued for several days, affording patient much relief. 


June 3.—Patient up to-day, flowed a little, but as this was the 


date of her catamenial period, no notice was taken of it. 


June 4.—Patient improving. Appetite good. 


June 6.—With a party of friends, went into the country on a 


blackberrying excursion. On her return home taken with pro- 
fuse hemorrhage and nausea. I was again called, and applied 
tent and tampon. Ina few hours tampon expelled, with it a 


From this time on, patient. 


-a strong solution of potass. iodidi., closing the seance with 
_Faradic current, stroking the abdominal walls with the negative 


foetus of six weeks, and a tough, rounded fibtous mass, about: 
the size and shape of a small pear. 


improved, all the annoying symptons vanished, and at present. 


date is enjoying good health. 
Case III.—I was summoned, July 20, 1886, to see Mrs. D. 
German, aged thirty-two years. Was informed that she had 


period, and supposed herself pregnant. Her previous history 
revealed a miscarriage, and a constant dull, dragging pain in left. 
side, which at this time was acute. Digital examination revealed 
the os partly dilated. Applied tampon and administered ergot. 
At my next visit removed tampon, washed out the vagina: 
Speculum revealed a rounded black mass protruding. 
placental forceps, steadying cervix, I removed this growth entire. 
It possessed the same characteristics as those in the cases above re- 
lated. Patient rapidly improved, and at the end of a week was 
able to be around. In these three cases a similarity of symptoms 


By aid of 


_ passed, that morning, a hard, black mass, about the size of a 
large orange. She complained of severe bearing down pains ac-. 
Had missed her last menstrual 
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was presented, viz., a dull, dragging pain, more particularly in 


left side; offensive discharge, previous history revealing miscar- 
riages. The growths were all of about the same consistency, 
the presenting part, or base, being covered by a thin, tense mem- 
brane, inclosing a thick, grumous, offensive material, the upper 
half hard and fibrous. This affection is quite common in this 


valley, and in conversation with other physicians, who have re- 
sided in this section for a number of years, I find they have had | 


similar experiences. — 
September 6, 1886. 


BY LYMAN WATKINS, M. D. 


“T have read in some old marvelous tale, 
- Some legend strange and wan, 
That a mighty host of specters pale, 
Beleaguered the frame of man.’’—Longness. 


THE Medical Analectic of October, 1885, contains an account. 


of a great discovery by Professor Arnoldo Cantani, which con- 
sists in the fact “that Professor Arnoldo Cantani has turned to 
account the hostility existing between various microbes. In the 
first case in which the experiment was tried, the bacillus tubercu- 
losis was killed by causing the patient to inhale the bacterium 


termo.” The bacterium termo is harmless to the human organi-— 


zation, but hostile to the bacillus tuberculosis. ‘‘This case was 
that of a woman aged forty-two, with a large tubercular cavity 
in the upper lobe of the left lung. A rich culture of the bacte- 


rium termo in gelatine diluted with meat broth, was pulverized by 


means of an ordinary spray apparatus.” The patient was caused 


to inhale this vapor, which resulted in the bacterium termo mak-— 


ing short work of the bacillus tuberculosis and afterwards retir- 
ing in good order, leaving a clear field and a healthy structure. 
After all, the poet correctly sang:— 


‘¢There is an unseen battle-field 
In many human breasts.’’—Cog. 


We can easily imagine how the army of bacterium termo 
silently approached upon the hosts of bacillus tuberculosis, bear- 
ing with them death and destruction, and how 1 
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. At midnight, in his pneumic tent, 
Bacil. lay dreaming of the hour 


When woman’s frame, with phthisis rent, 
Should fall before his power. 


az But morning came ; Bacil. awoke; 
That fierce dream was his last. 
He woke to fall beneath the blow, 
And hear his sentries shriek, ‘Termo.!’’’—-Hellick. 


It was a war of extermination and the bacterium termo 
‘* Struck till the last Bacil. expired.” “ 

Bacter rushed upon the hordes of Bacil.; their weapons clashed 
and the noise of battle obscured all other sounds. 


‘From morn till noon, 
From noon till dewy eve, 
A summer’s day they fought. "Not john. 
And then— 
“The battle fought, the victory won. ”_ Wat. 
Bacil., oh, where was he! Routed, beaten, driven from the field, 
absorbed, exterminated. 
‘For them no more the blazing hearth shall burn, 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care; 


No children run to lisp their sire’s return, 
Nor climb his knees the envied kiss to share.’ '—Gray. - 


Tuberculosis is robbed of its terrors, and 


“The scene shuts up with loss of breath, “! 
Aud leaves no epilogue but death. ”__ Basilly- Maniac. 


Professor Arnoldo Cantani does not stop with the destruction | 
of the bacillus tuberculosis by the bacterium termo; he also | 


“speculates upon the possibility of finding for every pathogenic 


microbe, a non-pathogenic hostile one.” A broad field it thus 
opened before us for investigation. For the gonococcus an 
antigonococ. will be found, and if a patient should contract 
gonorrhea from the water-closet, as they often do, we have only 
to send him away with a solution of antigonococci and a p.p. syr., 
and this dangerous but necessary appendix to every well-regulated 
household will be dangerous no more. The sting will be drawn 


from the tooth of syphilis by the hostile bacteria of this disease. 


There need be no more typhoid fever, small-pox, nor cholera, nor 
any zymotic disease. Antiseptic surgery will be shorn of all 
the carbolized, salicylicized, corrosive sublimized solutions which 
are now attached to it, for it will only be necessary to have on 
hand a supply of non-pathogenic hostile antiseptic microbes with 
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which to subdue septic bacilli. There will also be a transforma- 
tion of the materia medica. Druggist bottles instead of being 
labeled: Sode et. Pot. Tar.; Ipecachuane; Hydrarg. Chlor. 
Mite. ; Spts. Frumenti., will bear other titles, such as: Bac. Anti. 
Gon.; Bac. vs. Rheumatism; Microbe Anti. Syph. et. al; Bac. 
Termo, and so on. Our prescriptions for tape-worm will not be 
ext. male fern or emulsio cucurbita pepo, but will read:— 

BR. Mic. Antitenia sol. drm. i. 
Ten feet to be swallowed every two hours. 
The long, tedious ‘three years’ course of study under a regular 
_ practitioner of medicine and surgery, and the attendance of at 
least two full courses of lectures in separate years, the last of which 
shall be at this institution,” will be abolished, and the student will 
only have to learn in a few simple lessons the difference between 
the pathogenic and the non-pathogenic hostile microbe. But the 
subject enlarges; it is too vast, we cannot take it in. How the 
patent medicine advertisements will be changed; how the hospi- 
tals will be needless; how the cemeteries will be changed into 
base-ball parks and racing tracks; how the earth will be over- 
populated and men will continue to live and live and grow old, 
even to the old scriptural accounts, hundreds of years; live un- 
til we shall truly say :— 


“OQ Death ! the poor man’s dearest friend, 
The kindest and the best! 
Welcome the hour my aged limbs 
Are laid with thee at rest.” —Burns. 
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SELECTIONS. 


VARICOSE VEINS AND THEIR TREATMENT BY 
OPERATION. 


- Varicose veins may result when the veins are no longer equal 
to the pressure of the blood within them. This may follow from 


two causes— one extransic when from some remote cause an unu- 


sual amount of pressure is thrown upon the veins, such as pressure 


upon the iliac veins, due to overloading of the intestines or to 


some abdominal tumor, or, as in some forms of heart disease, 
cirrhosis of the liver, and such other obstructions to the free 
course of the blood in the veins. Or the cause may be intrinsic— 
that is, for some reason or other, the veins have lost their tone 


and their elasticity, and are no longer capable of resisting the 
normal pressure from within. 


Whatever the agency at work may be, the result is the same 


—nauely, that the balance between the elasticity of the walls of. 


the vein and the intravenous pressure is lost, and gradual dilata- 
tion and distention of the veins ensue. This loss of balance will 
be felt, of course, wherever the pressure is greatest; and these. 
situations are those in the dependent parts of the body, where 
the column of blood is the longest. If we take a long U-shaped 
tube and almost fill it with water, the fluid in one limb will 
rise to the same height as in the other, but the pressure of the 
fluid on the sides of the tube will be greater the nearer we 
approach the base of the _U—that is, the longer the column of 
fluid is. Soit is in the veins. The column of blood in the veins — 


is supported by the column of blood in the arteries, but the press- 


ure in the veins will depend on the length of the column of 
blood it has to support. No doubt nature provides a means of 
taking off this excessive pressure by supplying the veins with 
valves; so that under normal circumstances the vein has only to 
support the column of blood that lies between two pairs of 
valves. But nature has also endowed the veins with the power 
of distending, so as to be able to accommodate an increased 
quantity of blood, should there arise any temporary obstruction 
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to its onward flow through the heart. Now, when the veins so 
dilate, the valves within them are drawn apart and so allow of 
regurgitation. This temporary distention of the veins and insuf- 
ficiency of the valves is quite a normal process. But suppose 
that the obstruction to the onward flow of the blood, due to one 
of the extrinsic causes, is permanent, or that the condition of the 
vein walls is such that after distention their elasticity has become 
so impaired as to. prevent their returning to their usual size, 
then the valves remain permanently apart, and are no longer 


capable of supporting the column of the blood. This throws an 


extra weight on the valves below, and these again yielding, the 
- functions of the veins become more and more impaired. Now, 
in obedience to the general law in the body, that when a part 


loses its function it gradually wastes, so in the veins we find that 


the valves, being unable to accomplish their purposes, gradually 
atrophy, and may ultimately either disappear altogether, or their 
former existence be only recognized by thin fibrous bands on the 
inside of the vein. Hence it is, as Gay says, that “as a rule, 
veins that become varicose are destitute of valves.” 

_ Thus it happens that veins below the original site of lesion 
have a permanently increased pressure of blood thrown upon 
them, and this alone will eventually cause them to become vari- 


cose, even though they were themselves originally healthy, and 
although the original cause of the obstruction to the circulation © 


may have disappeared. Let me here give an illustration of what 
I mean. Suppose that the original cause of increased pressure 


in the veins of a limb has been due to constipation and the press- 


ure of intestinal accumulation upon the iliac veins; suppose that 
this has continued long enough to cause varicosity in some of the 
veins of the leg, say below the knee; after a time the valves in 
these veins have become atrophied and the veins permanently 
dilated; now, suppose that under proper treatment the constipa- 
tion has been cured, will this allow the veins to resume their 


normal condition? No; on the contrary, this very destruction 


of the valves has thrown a permanently increased pressure on 
the veins below them, and this alone will cause them to undergo 


the same process, unless means be adopted to relieve them of the 


unusual pressure. 
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Now, to the sequel of events following on a vein in the leg be- 
coming varicose. The circulation in the part is checked, the 
nourishment of the part is therefore seriously interfered with. 
The skin first becomes discolored and suffers from a form of 
eczema. Finally, the skin supply is so deficient that the part 


sloughs, and we have, as a consequence, an ulcer. Added to this, 


that the vein wall may suffer, and terrible hemorrhage may en- 
sue not only from the lower radicals but from the trunk, in which 
there are no valves to check the backward flow. Now, under 


‘these varying circumstances, what treatment should we adopt? 


In the early stage, when as yet the vein is to a limited extent 
involved, but before the skin has suffered in any way, there can 
be no question that palliative measures should be adopted, and of 
these, in my opinion, the best is the elastic bandage. Its object 
is to yield that support to the veins which their walls are unable 
to afford; and by such means, provided the offending cause be 
removed, and provided that the valves have not been destroyed, 


we may even hope for a cure ultimately. I will go further and 


say that in old and very debilitated subjects, such palliative 
measures are preferable to operation, under all circumstances. 
Again, if the varicosity of the veins in the legs be due to an 
irremediable extrinsic cause, operation is obviously excluded; as, 

for instance, if the condition be due to pregnancy, to pressure of 
an abdominal tumor on the iliac veins, to disease of the heart, 
to cirrhosis of the liver, and so forth. Therefore, in all cases 
before operative measures be adopted, it will be necessary to 
satisfy ourselves first that such causes do not exist. From these 
exceptions we may deduce the cases in which I believe operation 
is advisable. Firstly, the varices must be due to intrinsic causes, 
or to remediable extrinsic causes, such as constipation, the press- 
ure of an ill-fitting truss, tight garters, or too long standing. 
In these latter cases the cause must be removed. Then, again, 
the patient should be young, or healthy adults; and let me here 
say that, In my opinion, comparatively slight varicosity may 
induce us to operate in a young subject, which in an advanced 


adult would not justify us. 


Subject to the conditions already laid down, if, in a healthy 
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adult, we find a varicose condition of the veins accompanied by 
an ulcer, or with a brawny condition of the skin, or with eczema, 
if it be sufficiently extensive to give rise to pain or discomfort, I 
think operation is the best treatment. — 

[have full notes of eighteen cases, which I have treated by 
antiseptic excision, besides several cases the notes of which I 
have not preserved. In no case have I seen “ phlebitis, erysipe- 
las, or pyemia” follow as a result. The patient. being placed 
under ether, I begin by shaving the parts where I purpose to 
make the incisions. The skin is then carefully washed with 
corrosive sublimate solution; sometimes oil of eucalyptus is also’ 
used. I then usually fasten a band round the limb, immediately 
above the knee, so as to distend the veins sufficiently to be able 
to trace them accurately. If the veins are extensively varicose, 


it is much better practice to excise the chief radicals at intervals, 


removing two or three inches at each place, than to attempt to 
excise a long piece of vein. Nothing is gained by the more ex- 
tensive incision. Having selected the place for incision, a clean 


cut is made through the skin, and almost immediately the 


swollen vein appears. The subcutaneous tissue over it is divided 


on a director. Should the vein be cut, it is at once seized with” 


Spencer Wells’ forceps. A strong catgut ligature is passed 
round the vein at its lower end. The vein above this is seized 
with forceps and the vein divided between the forceps and liga- 
ture. It can then be easily pulled out of its bed. Any radicals 
going into it are ligatured and cut off; finally the vein is tied at 
the upper angle of the wound and the piece excised. When the 
veins are tough with hypertrophied coats, the proceeding is very 


simple; but when the veins are thin, especially if adhering to 


the skin, a good deal of care and patience are required. The 
wound is irrigated with corrosive sublimate solution, 1 in 2,000, 


a little iodoform dusted over it, and the edges brought together. 


In my earlier cases I used to insert a drainage tube, but I now 
think it is quite unnecessary. The wound is then enveloped in 
some of the antiseptic dressing, whilst a second and a third piece 
of the vein are treated in the same way, if necessary. If both 
legs are involved, the second leg is treated at the same time. 
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- Both legs are then bandaged from the toes to above the knee. 
As a rule, the dressings are left undisturbed for eight or ten days, 


and when removed we generally find the wounds healed by first 


intention. Ina few cases some suppuration occurred, but this 


was generally traced to some deficiency in the dressings, at a 
time when the dressings were improperly prepared. This only 
delayed the process of healing, but in every case the asepsis of 


_ the wound had been sufficient to protect the veins from contami- 
nation. 


_ The beneficial effects have been in many cases so marked as to 
dispel all doubts as to the efficiency of the cure. A man, aged 36, 
perennially an inmate of the Adelaide Hospital for varicose 
ulcers, refused several times to have an operation performed. 
Two years ago he presented himself again, with the ulcer as bad 
as ever, the skin brawny and discolored, the edges of the ulcer 
hard, elevated, and inflamed. He consented to an operation for 


the cure of the veins, I kept him in bed for several weeks, and 


treated the ulcer until it was about the size of a florin, and was 
quite healthy. I then had him placed under ether, and excised 
portions of those veins which seemed to be chiefly tonnected 
with the ulcer. All the veins operated on were above the ulcer, 


that is, on the side nearest the heart. The operation was per- 


formed as usual, and the dressings applied were not disturbed 
for a fortnight. They included the ulcer. When they were re- 
moved, the ulcer was found to be perfectly healed beneath them, 
and all the incisions, three in number, had healed by first inten-— 


tion. I allude to this case because it goes to prove that these 


ulcers are caused by the pressure in their efferent veins. 

Early in November last I operated on a young gentleman, 
aged 25, the subject of extensive varicose veins in the right leg. 
The saphena vein at the bend of the knee was very large. He 


had previously been operated on by a surgeon in Dublin twice 
by the subcutaneous needle method, for the obliteration of the 


saphena vein at the knee. On each occasion three needles were 
passed beneath it at intervals of half an inch, and yet when I 
saw him this vein was as patent and as varicose as if it had never 
been touched, though the skin over it showed marks of where it 
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— 


had been constricted. I excised portions of the three most 
agéravated varices 1 could find. The wounds all healed by first 
intention. I saw this patient to-day. The veins operated on are 
all obliterated. He told me he had. lost the bursting feeling in 
his leg, from which he used to suffer, and that he had discarded 
the elastic stocking. The veins unoperated on remain varicose, 
neither better nor worse than when I saw him in N ovember, and 
he is so pleased with the former operation that he wishes all the 
veins to be treated in a similar manner. This case illustrates 
the superiority of excision over the constriction method. 
Let me say a few words as to the permanency of the cure. If 
the varicose condition of the veins is due to a cause which we 
cannot hope to rectify, an extrinsic cause, we cannot expect op- 
eration to be successful. But when we can remove the cause, 
and when, at the same time, we treat the effect, I consider that 
we have just grounds for assuming that the cure will be radical. 
Two years ago I operated on a young man, aged 26, for exten- 
sive varices of one leg. A year and a half later he wrote to me 
to express his great delight at the permanency of the cure; that. 
since the operation had been performed he had heen able to take 
long walks, to stand the greater portion of the day without the 
slightest inconvenience, or without any sign of fresh varices ap- 
pearing. I could point to many similar cases.— Kendal Franks, 
D., in Dublin Journal Medical Science. 
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plores a condition where those who ought to be striving together 


the public for the medical profession would not now exist, and 


been blameless. Bitter taunts and surreptitions and unkind deal- 


much as in America, does there exist such a license as permits each — 
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EDITORIAL. 


~The Signs of the Times.—There will come a time, not in 
your day or mine, perhaps, but in a future not far distant, when | 
there will be but the one school of medicine. Then knowledge 
and ignorance,—science and charlatanry,—will occupy opposite 
sides of the fence instead of being, as at present, a mixed crowd. 
_ Partisan prejudice and selfish motives conspire to. preserve 
cliques and factions in medicine, but the true philanthropist de- 


for the same ends are continually opposing each other. with might 
Could it have been possible for medicine to emerge from bar- 
barism into a condition more humane, and more in consonance 
with the present state of civilization, with an undivided profes- 
sion, much to be deplored might have been averted. That feel- 
ing of contempt which professional bickering has generated among 


more of a respect would have been entertained for those who are 
striving with honest hearts for the public weal as weil as for pro- 
fessional honor. 


For the acrimony and loss of standing no school or sect has 


ing have not been confined to any one class. Every organization 
possesses to a certain extent its own dynamite, and nowhere, so 


to vent its own spleen without fear or favor. Without doubt, 
any attempt to coerce liberty of sentiment here will miscarry. 
Medical unity will be the result of a higher civilization—of that 
eternal fitness which has followed upon all evolutions. 
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THE Signs or THE TIMES, 


Already we find among the leading minds of the age open ex- 
pression of such sentiments as these, and they will surely pre- 
vail, for they are right. In the meantime the little souls will 
quibble and quabble, and the strong will attempt to coerce the 
weak less and less. Manhood will gradually assert itself until 
dogmatism will hide its head in shame. 

The New York Medical Times, a former exponent of homeop- 
-athy, but now an honest and independent publication, whose 
course we have long admired, contains an article from the pen of 
Dr. David A. Gorton so pertinent in this connection that we 
quote it entire. It is a masterly defense against dogmatism and 
illiberality and ought to be published in every homeopathic pe- 
riodical in the land. Keclectics and — also might profit by 
its perusal. 


“ We have from time to time given free expression to our views 
concerning matters in which honest men differ, in the hospitable _ 


columns ee the New York Medical Times. Since some of our 
later effusions on these matters have provoked ill-tempered criti- 
cism, and brought down upon the heads of our esteemed col- 


leagues, the accomplished editors of this journal, no small amount | 


of personal abuse, it is but right and fair that the luckless writer 
of these effusions should disclose his name and bare his own head 
to the storm which he has provoked. Be it known, therefore, 
that we are the writer of the papers which have given so much 


offense, and against the author of which the editor of one of our 
contemporaries has engaged the clown of the profession to wr ite 


ribald epithets. We make ourselves known in this connection, 


not for the purpose of apologizing, but for the purpose of vindicat- 
ing the course and policy of the New York Medical Times, which © 


we have the honor to represent in this controversy. 

‘There was a time within the memory of every physician of 
mature years when it was highly becoming of him to join a party 
and to stand by its colors. It was a time when science reflected 


a dim or uncertaiv light on medical problems, and the medical mind 
was all at sea as to medical verities; when much of medical practice 


was based on hypotheses the truth or fallacy of which the practi- 
tloner was in no position to verify. Under such circumstances, 
there was some excuse for a man to stand by his colors, and to 
‘sink or swim with his school. When all is doubt, it is the part 
of a man to trust hypotheses which he has made his own, rather 
than such as may be sought to be imposed upon him by his rivals, 
who may be as ignorant as himself. No one has a right to com- 
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plain of another’s steadfastness for what he conceives to be right, 
until it is clearly shown to him to be wrong. In the schools of 


our early days, when cranks and schismatics were busy under- 


mining the pillars of old school physic, no sentiment of the pro- 
fessor was ever received with more generous applause than that 
avowing devotion to the tenets of the old faith. Men counted it 
a glory to die secundum artem in the hands of the old-fashioned 
doctor. ‘ Let me die as my fathers have died, in the hands of 
my regular brethren,’ sard the late Prof. Charles A. Lea,in a 


lecture before a class of medical students more than thirty years 


ago. He was applauded to the echo. His students and follow- 
ers thought the sentiment grand. It was a tiking sentiment. 
But it settled no controversy and proved nothing, except the 
good faith of the learned professor—the sincerity of his belief in 
the tenets of the regular school and its claim on his conscience. 
‘Times have changed somewhat since then, but the mass of 
Men still glory in their allegiance | 
to thew beliefs and tenets. It is not uncommon for professors 
and students of the new school as well as of the old to throw up 


their hats in response to sentiments of devotion fo the ‘ master.’ 


‘He did a glorious work; let us stand by him!’ is echoed far and © 
near. ~Besides this sentiment, the fear of being inconsistent com-— 
pels many men to hold fast to creeds and tenets long after they 
have ceased to be of use to any one. | 
‘¢¢ Consistency is the refuge of weak minds,’ said Scott. We 
have no affection for outgrown or cast-off beliefs and opinions, no 
more than we have for our worn-out clothes, or than has the viper 


for his cast-off skin, or the butterfly for its antiquated cocoon, or 


the chick for its shell. We hold it every man’s duty to take 
off a trial-balance of his convictions every morning, and to see to 


it that his intellectual convictions are daily squared by the latest 


truths revealed by science. Just as fast as we find ourselves en- 
tertaining errors of medical opinion or practice do weendeavor to 
put them away and to welcome the new truth and the improved 
practice dictated by it. We believe the same is true of the 
editors of this journal. They do not edit a medical journal for 
business profit. Neither do they sell or mortgage their convic- 
tions, nor make money by disseminating them; nor do they 
turn official positions with which the profession has honored them 
to pecuniary profit or advantage. If they did any of these things, 


we should esteem them unfit to edit the New York Medical 


Times, to shape its medical policy, lead the medical thought of 
the rising generation, or seek to revise or correct the errors that 
the school with which they are identified has so long entertained. 
toreover, they feel that in keeping the Medical Tumes abreast 
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of the best and brightest thought of the day, they are doing their 
whole duty to those who honor them with their subscriptions. 
If they are able to do this in a manner satisfactory to themselves, 
to their own sense of propriety and responsibility, they will care 
little for the carping critics ‘who prate of their inconsistency, 
charge them with ignorance, or call them opprobrious names. 
Far more dignified would it be of their critics to controvert the 


position ashunen by them with reason and sense, rather than — 


with high-sounding sentiments about the ‘ master,’ and indulgence 
1n personal abuse. 

‘As for ourself, we have to Say that it is by no means a pleas- 
ant task that we impose on ourself—the task of criticising our 
friends and colleagues, or, rather, our own school of medicine and 


the policy and methods of its representatives. We cannot but. 
fee], however, that the position that the school occupies before 
the scientific world is a false one—a position of disadvantage as 


compared to that occupied by the old school. While we are not 
_insensible to the errors and vices of the old school medicine and 
old school men, professionally speaking, we insist that the posi- 
tion of the school is such as to place it in the line of progress, 


however distasteful progress itself may be to its adherents. It— 


has no hide-bound doctrine to maintain; no universal law of cure 


to defend. It is free to accept—-logically, we mean—that which 


science proclaims as true, and equally free to reject that which 
science proclaims to be false or untenable—or shall proclaim to 
be false or untenable. It is in the line of absorbing to itself any 
-and every discovery from any and every source, and to do that, 
too, without becoming amenable to the charge of stealing. _ Con- 
trary to the views of some of our critics, truth is the exclusive 
property of no one. It is free to all—free as the air of heaven. 
Discoveries in the arts may be patented by authority of the State 
or Government—wrongly, we believe—but no Government has 


presumed to grant any man, or community of men, an exclusive 


right to a science, or to truths deducible from science. It is not 


an act of thieving, therefore, when the old school profits by the 


discoveries of the new. Nor is there anything in the position 
occupied by it inconsistent with its adoption of every tenet or 
truth possessed by the new school. We confess that we are sen- 


sitive to the advantage which the old school possesses over the new- 


in this respect. We are placed in an extremely uncomfortable 
position—on the horns of either of two dilemmas. If we accept 
any discovery in therapeutics—that is, as to a new method of 
treating a given malady—we are no longer homeopaths, logically 
| speaking, for we adjure thereby the maxims of the ‘ master;’ if 
we do not accept the new and improved method, we are false to 
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truth and duty, and fall under the ban of a medical sect, ory 
worse than that, become a parasite on the body of the profession, ‘ 
than which no greater scandal of a scientific profession is possible. 


It is to relieve the new school of medicine from these dilemmas 


that we have urged, and that this journal has urged, the dropping 
of the term homeopathic from our institutions, and the adoption 
of a broader and a more liberal curriculum in our colleges. Let 


our colleges be schools of medicine and surgery, and our graduates, 


physicians and surgeons—turning away from everything false; 


accepting everything that is true, regardless of their truth or 


origin. Are we treacherous to our colleagues, or false to the 


truths of Hahnemann, in taking this position? If so, then Har- 


vey was false to his school when he uprooted its errors in regard 
to the circulation of the blood. So, likewise, was the late J Tohn 
B. Forbes false to his school when he urged an abandonment of, 
or a modified poly-pharmacy. The same may be said, too, of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes when he advises the discarding of all 
drugs in the treatment of disease, except wine and bark and 
opium. If it be false to one’s school to seek to purge it of its 
errors and to place it in the line of advancement and appreciation 


among intelligent men, then do we plead guilty of the charge. 


Who would not rather be right with a Forbes than wrong with 


the multitude ? 


Science has settled —absolutely settled beyond cavil or con- 
troversy—many things held sacred by the schools of medi- 
cine of a quarter of a century ago—settled them, neither in 
favor of nor against this party or that, but settled them in the 
interest of truth and progress. The result is, that no school was — 


right, but that all the schools were wrong—that all were groping 


in the dark in search of the truth, and that all were equally mis- 
led by fantasy and spectral illusions. Is it one’s duty to hold 
fast to misconceptions, mythical creatures of darkness, when light 


is come and .made-clear the verities? What man among us is 


bold enough to say, Yea? The science and art of medicine have 
been revolutionized within living memory—within our memory 


-and the memory of our critics—which has rendered obsolete the 


creeds—medical and other—of our early days. These creeds 
are as dead as if they had never lived to fire the brain and set 
men by the ears. Shall we recognize this fact, or ignore it? 
There are the doctrines of solidism and of humoralism; the mon- 
ster of poly-pharmacy; the dynamic doctrine of disease; the 
dynamism of medicaments; the fiction of infinite divisibility of 
matter; the dogma that the curative virtues of drugs, when used 


according to the rule of similars, are increased in proportion to 


the degree of their dilution. Many of these tenets and doctrines 
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belong to the creed of homeopaths—all dead, every one. Is there 
a man among us who, in the face of his responsibilities to the 
public—to his public, those who follow his lead and trust their 
lives and the lives of their little ones to his keeping—is so dead 
to this fact, or so beguiled by the glamour of his school, as to put 
its claims on his allegiance above Eons of truth and duty ? It is 
absolutely demonstrable that medicines cease to be attenuated 
after reaching a moderate degree of dilution. Shall the fact be 
recognized in the interest of truth and justice,-or ignored in the 
interest of a faction and a school? If there lives a man—a 
-physician—so dead to his trusts as to answer these questions 
against the light, and who continues to administer the so-called 


high- dilution doses in critical cases, wnder pretense of giving 


medicine, let him be anathema. He is worse than an ass; he is 
either a knave or a fool. He knows perfectly well that he could 
not do this in open day; that he could not disclose to any adult 


patient in his parish, of average intelligence, the size of his dose, 


or calculate before him the probabilities of its possessing a mole- 


cule of medicine, when reduced to the decillionth dilution—and 


keep the confidence of his patient. No amount of professional 

-ussurance or appeals to clinical experience, would avail against 
the conclusion of common sense of the average adult mind, that 
either the doctor or the patient was under a delusion. 


“Let us be fully understood on these matters. It is, we repeat, 


the duty of every physician to recognize the verities of science, 
and to cultivate and to make use of the rational sense in the 
practice of his profession. Scientific truth is alone his authority. 
Where this leads he should follow. At its dictum he should re- 


nounce the opinions of yesterday and adopt those of to-day. 
Where certainty in prescribing is within his reach, he should 
grasp it in preference to uncertainty, though the latter may ac- 


cord with the method and law laid down and adopted by his 
school. Nowadays, when certainty as to the nature of disease, 
of morbific causes, is possible, it is idle to proceed with blindfolded 
eyes as once we had to do. Shall we grope around for the 
similimum in cases of sepsis when we have a certain antidote in 
alcohol or corrosive sublimate? Is it rational to insist—as did 
Hahnemann of old, as do his followers of to-day—that we can 
know nothing of the nature of a given disease, when we have 
the means of demonstrating its germs, or of determining its 
proximate causes! Progress has been made of late years in 
psycho-therapeia, especially in the sphere of the unconscious 
powers, as well as the sphere of conscious life—the influence of 
nature in the phenomena of health and disease; of the will and 
imagination over bodily states, on the action of medicines; the 
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powers of expectancy, personal magnetism, etc., etc. Shall we 
turn our backs to these discoveries in psycho-psychics and decline 


to allow them to modify our opinions, shape our philosophy, or 


to influence our practice? We cannot doit. Nor can we be a 
party to the support and maintenance of a school, be it homeo- 
pathic, allopathic, or enantiopathic, that proposes to do so. Nor 
shall we cease to urge the claims of a wiser policy and a better 
way.” 


The Medical Record, another. of our valued exchanges, and 


one which in its management evinces the impression of the influ-’ 


ences of the coming twentieth century, thus notices the recent — 
amicable discussion on ‘“ Homeopathy,” between in 
Boston, Mass. 


‘We have already alluded to the polite controversy which has 
been taking place in Boston, between regular physicians and the 
homeopaths of the University School of Medicine. Dr. Conrad 


-Wesselhoeft, having last year delivered a lecture on homeopathy 
before the Boylston Medical Society, Dr. V. Y. Bowditch this 


year delivered an address on homeopathy before the Hahnemann 


Society. Dr. Bowditch’s address was directed to the answering 
of a number of set questions propounded by the homeopaths. 


In answering these questions the lecturer presents the position of 


rational medicine toward dogmatic medicine in a courteous, yet. 


logical and forcible, manner. We cannot but believe that such 
efforts as those of Dr. Bowditch will help to infuse into the pro- 


fession a more fraternal feeling. The splitting of the profession 


into ‘schools’ lowers us continually in the eyes of the public. 


Dr. Bowditch reminds us that while individuals disagree, there 


is a. common bond of unity which cannot be ignored by honest 
‘We are all,’ he says, ‘inembers of a profession which, 
when regarded in its true light, above the plain of party strife 
and mere selfish gain, I regard as the finest and noblest of all, 
year of 


practice. There is that in it far above the mere desire and abil- 


ity to cure disease—that which can soothe all regrets for possible * — 


failure and disappointment in our daily work—I mean the power 
of human sympathy; the power which bids the young mother 


silently and gratefully press the hand that helped her in her hours 


of trial; the power that impels the dying man, at the very last, 
to turn to him who, though powerless to save, yet, by a word, a 
look, a touch of the hand, gives strength and courage to one just 
passing to that “undiscovered country from whose bourn no 
traveler returns.’ In the midst of discord and disappointment 
let us keep this thought before us, gentlemen, and at the end per- 
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haps we may be permitted to see our past life, as it were, stretched 
before us, and feel that we have done our small share toward 
making our chosen profession what it should be—a blessing to 
all mankind.’ 

“Such sentiments as these should ever be borne | in mind by the 
physician. They will be a better help to a successful life than a 


whole bookful of worldly-wise instructions as to how to dress up 


‘the physician himself.’ ” 


The Coming College Term.—On the first Monday 
of next month our eighth regular college term will begin. In 
referring to it we have no new promises to make. Those who 
know best are aware that we are energetic and constant in ou 
efforts to impart to our students such facts as will prepare them 
for a successful practice. They, atleast, know that we have been 
so in the past, and we can promise no more for the future. Our 
Faculty will be fully organized and equipped, and the hours will 


all be filled in such a manner as to be interesting and profitable 


to the student. 
We propose to make clinical instruction more of an object 
during the coming winter. Material for this purpose grows a 


little more p'entiful as time advances. The rapid growth of this — 


city tends to the influx of that class of people who usually com- 
prise the clinics of medical colleges, and we believe that in a short 
time our facilities for clinical teachings will not be more than 
rivaled by schools 3 in San Francisco. | 

We expect a goodly number of students here the coming win- 
ter from all parts of the Pacific Coast. Inquiries have been 
coming in during the past summer, and some of the southwestern 


States will do something toward swelling our number, The 


railroad communication through the Southern Pacific and its 
connections, renders it very convenient for students from Texas 


and contiguous States to attend an Hclectic Medical College in a 


climate unrivaled in the world. 
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Delicate Operations.” —Many people are prone to make 
mountains of mole-hills. Not unfrequently in our own immedi- 
ate neighborhood the papers publish accounts of some “delicate 
surgical operation™ that Dr. A., or Dr. F., or Dr. Somebody has 
performed, when knowing ones who realize the caliber of the 
aforesaid doctor are aware that to him a “delicate” operation 
would be equivalent to lancing a boil, circumcising a foreskin, 
or decapitating a spring chicken. | 

This wind about delicate operations is simply molasses for un- 


-snspecting flies, as all the profession knows; and to the majority - 


of the profession it is a disgusting acknowledgment of weakness, 
not only of intellect but professional capacity when little surgical af- 
fairs or great ones even must be published in order to bring 


water to said operator’s mill. Ifa surgeon possess real merit, his 


advertisement will be the cures he accomplishes, and that will be 
the solid basis of a permanent success, not the evanescent noto- 
riety of a newspaper puff for some blunderingly executed piece of 
butchery which the reporter may style surgery. According to our 
observation the best surgeons who have ever lived have been 
characteristic for their modesty. 


‘Who Did It?—San Francisco: is again thrown into 4 great state 
of excitement over the death of a woman, supposed to have been 


sent to her maker by the foolhardiness of a physician. The case, 


as far as known at present, is as follows: A young actress became 
intimate with a dashing young actor well known to the public. 
The result of the intimacy was something that she proposed the 
light should never see and the tongue should never reveal—as 


many women have done before her. Accordingly she sought the 


services of a physician who did the “job” up for her. Peritonitis 
set in and just ten days later she was dead and buried. Another 
doctor was called in prior to her death, to whom she gave an ante- 
mortem statement in writing, setting forth the facts of the case. 
The exact contents of the statement are as yet unknown; the 
coroner being indisposed to hold an inquest, further than, that 
the actor had placed it there and the doctor had taken it away. 
Now it is, in our minds, reasonable to suppose that the knight of 


stage is guilty. M. 
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Massage.—This subject is one which has lately deservedly at- 


tracted considerable attention from the profession here though it 


is a measure that has long been practiced in certain parts of the 
world for the relief of disease. From some limited personal ex- 
perience, we believe that it fills a place not supplied by any other 


means | 
rrritatio ibi flucus, if tly quoted, is an old and trite 


maxim. With a better circulation in parts, function and nutri- 


tion must be improved. With plenty of healthy tissue for the 
blood to circulate in, good blood and robustitude is likely to at- 
tend. Therefore it is evidently, upon theory, a proper and safe 


means for the prolongation of life. Every one of us ought, 
upon rising in the morning, to spend ten or fifteen minutes in 


kneading and chafing the muscles and other parts of the body 


before attiring for the day. There is life and health and strength 
in it. Self massage is possibly not so effective as that admin- 


istered by a second but ib will prove of benefit in every 


instance. 


The article by Mrs. Dr. Liljeroth in the present number is 
very able and comprehensive review of the subject, and evinces 


a thorough acquaintance with it on her part. It is worthy not 


only a caref ul perusal but preservation for future reference. Her 
masterly article, after but the brief period of three years’ experi- 
ence with the English language, is phenomenal, and stamps her 
as a person of more than ordinary ability. 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 


Dr. H. B. MEnrRMANN, assistant editor of the Journat, is slowly 
recovering from a nearly fatal attack of cerebral congestion. 


Dr. Frank Hastings Hamitton, the distinguished consulting 
surgeon in the case of President Garfield, author of Hamilton’s 
‘Fractures and Dislocations” and Hamilton’s Principles and 


Practice of Surgery,” and a number of other works, died in New 
York the 12th of August last. 


CaRBOLIC acid has recently been recommended for the removal 


of freckles, Bathe the skin, dry it completely, put it on the 


stretch, and apply a film of pure carbolic acid. Allow this to dry. 
Ina week a flake of skin will be detached and a rose colored spot 
will occupy the site of the freckle. In a few days this will as 
sume the natural color of the skin. 
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THE Medical World contains an account of a Mississippi man 
who committed suicide by blowing out his brains. A note left 
by his side stated that great trouble had driven him to the deed, 
and requested that he might be. buried with his clothes on. On 
post-mortem examination a steel mill pick was found upon his 


penis close up to his body, the organ having been introduced 


through the hole for the handle and being very much swollen. He 
had probably been wearing the pick six or seven days and had 
attempted to file it off. A literal illustration of a man allowing 
his penis to get away with his brains. 


THE senior editor, while responsible for the proper adsntiiaere- 


tion of the affairs of the JouRNAL, at present has nothing to do 


with the mailing. Dr. H. B. Mehrmann, the assistant editor, 
has this in charge, and complaints with regard to any shor tcom- 


ings should be made to him. It will be observed that with this 


number we have made the announcement on the cover, so that 
there may be no misunderstanding. Mistakes with regard to 
crediting money sent and forwarding JoURNAL to subscribers will 
sometimes occur, but any one who suffers from such discrepancy 
will always find us ready and willing to make prompt amends 
when we are apprised of the facts in the case. 


‘BOOK NOTICES. 


MESSRS. WILLIAM WOOD & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 
The firm of William Wood & Co. is one of the oldest in 


America. Mr. Samuel Wood, the grandfather of Mr.. William 


H. S. Wood, of the present firm, was the founder of the house 
and was associated with many of the philanthropic enterprises of 
his time in New York. He began the book selling and publish-. 
ing business in 1804. In 1815 he associated with him two of 


his sons, Samuel S. and John, and the firm became Samuel Wood 


& Sons. Seven years later another son, Mr. William Wood, was 
admitted to the firm, and at the same time Mr. John Wood re- 
tired. Mr. William ‘Wood had taken a great interest in medical © 
works, and their store soon became the resort of the noted men of 


the profession. In 1836, Samuel S. and William Wood bought out 


their father’s interest and carried on the business with increased 
attention to medical works. In 1861 Mr. Samuel Wood died, 
and two years later Mr. William Wood admitted his son, William 
H. 8S. Wood, asa partner, and the firm became William Wood & Co. 
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In 1868 Mr. William Wood retired, and Mr. Alfred 8. Griffiths and 
Mr. Isaac F. Wood, another grandson of the founder of the house, 
became members of the firm. Three years later the interest of the 
latter was bought out by his partners, who continued the busi- 
ness until 1884, when Mr. William H. 8S. Wood became the sole 
proprietor, retaining the old name of William Wood & Co. 

In 1871 the medical department of the business had become 
so large that the firm decided to relinquish their wholesale trade 
in miscellaneous books and confine themselves to the publication 


and sale of medical books. Since that time they have been the 


largest distributers of medical literature, perhaps, in the world. 
The number and importance of their own publications continued 
to increase, and in 1881 they found it necessary still further to 
restrict their business, and they accordingly sold their stock of 


books published by other houses to two of their clerks, who con-— 


tinued the large jobbing and retail trade formerly done by the 
house. William Wood & Co.’s business is now confined to medi- 


cal works published by them, and continues to be larger than, 


that of any other concern in the country. 


The head of one of the departments, who has for some time 


been connected with the house, lately said in reply to some in- 


quiries: “The publication of medical works has greatly in- 


creased of late years in this country, and the enterprises which 


have recently been undertaken are on a larger and more ex- 
pensive scale than ever before. One of these is the American | 


edition of ‘Ziemssen’s Cyclopedia of the Practice of Medicine.’ 


The work embraces the entire range of special pathology and 


therapeutics, and constitutes a library in itself. It is published 
in twenty volumes octavo, each of from 600 to 1,100 pages. 
The original work was prepared by German physicians of high 
reputation, many of them professors in the universities, and the 
translation is by a corps of over sixty competent physicians in 
this country and Great Britain, who are specially fitted for the 
task. Another important work we have published is the ‘ Inter- 
national Encyclopedia of Surgery.’ The field of modern surgical 
science is so wide that it is impossible for any individual to write 
exhaustively upon every topic which it embraces, or to speak 
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with equal authority upon all its branches. A work of an en- 
cyclopeedic character, in which every topic is discussed by an 
author of established reputation who has made it the subject of 
special investigation, is therefore the best form of presenting the 
combined experience of prominent men in the profession. The 
work is unquestionably one of the most valuable additions to 
surgical literature that this century has produced, and it has been 
brought out in a style worthy of its character. It is published 


in six royal octavo volumes and illustrated with many lithographs 


in color, etchings on stone from original drawings, and upwards of | 
1,500 wood engravings. We also publish an edition of the 
work in French and one in Spanish. cs 

“ The latest of the enterprises of this character undertaken by 
the house is the publication of the ‘Reference Handbook of the 
“Medical Sciences.’ This is a collection of concisely written essays 
on all the important topics belonging to the domain of medicine, 
prepared for the work by a large staff of contributors. It is in- 


tended to be the most practically and generally useful work to— 


all classes of the medical profession of any yet brought to their 


notice, and when completed will embrace such a great variety of 
topics as to make it of the greatest practical utility, not only to 


general practitioners, but also to those who are interested in special 


departments of medical knowledge. It will be issued in eight 
Imperial octavo volumes of about 800 pages each, and will con- 


tain a great amount of valuable matter. In fact, it will be so 
comprehensive that the reader will often find it unnecessary to 
consult larger special treatises for the information he desires. 
The third volume of the work is just published. Another en- 
terprise which has been carried on for seven years past, is Wood’s 
Library of Standard Medical Authors. This is the publication | 


of medical books by foreign and American authors in handsome 


style, and at a very low price—one-quarter to one-tenth the 
prices previously charged. Twelve volumes are published each 
year and eighty-four volumes have now been issued. The experi 
ment of producing these books at such a reduction from the prices 
heretofore rendered necessary by the limited sale, has been very 
successful. The works selected for publication are of a practical 
character and comprise a great variety of subjects.” 
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“What are some of the special works of importance you 
have recently published ?”’ 

“There is a long list of these. I will mention some of them: 
‘Dr. Francis Delafield’s Studies in Pathological Anatomy,’ 
which we have been publishing in parts, isin every way a magnifi- 
cent work. It describes and illustrates the results of the au- 


thor’s observations of the minute lesions of disease. The 
pathology of each disease is tersely and comprehensively de-— 
scribed in connection with the plates, and the illustrations are of 


the highest artistic character in their line, They comprise auto- 
graphic photo-lithographs, heliotypes, wood engravings, etchings 


and artotypes, all from original drawings and photographs of 
specimens. The work is in two volumes royal octavo, and con- 
tains about two hundred full and double-page plates. ‘Dr. Alfred 


L. Loomis’ Text Book of Practical Medicine’ is an important 
_ work, and will take its place as one of the standard treatises on 
the theory and practice of medicine in this country. ‘Dr. Sid- 
ney Ringer’s Handbook of Therapeutics, with Dietary and In- 


dex of Diseases,’ is another standard work and has reached its. 


eleventh edition, ‘Dr. J. Milner Fothergill’s Manual of Die- 


tetics,’ just published, will interest the general reader as wel] — 
as the physician. It is written in an attractive style, and 


abounds in useful information and suggestions with regard to 


diet under different conditions. The same author’s previous 


work on ‘ Indigestion, Biliousness and Gout,’ has the same at- 
traction of a great amount of interesting, practical information 
on the subject, presented in a sprightly style. ‘ Weisse’s Practi- 


cal Human Anatomy ’ is a working guide for students, and a ret- 
rospect for practitioners of medicine and surgery. Itis by Dr. 


Faneuil D. Weisse, one of the professors of the New York Uni- 
versity, and is beautifully illustrated with over two hundred full- 
page plates. We have just published a new edition of ‘ Dr. Frank 
H. Hamilton’s Principles and Practice of Surgery,’ one of the 
best text-books on the subject. The author, who has lately died, 
was one of the most distinguished men in the profession. ‘ Dr. 
Rosenthal's Clinical Treatise on the Diseases of the Nervous Sys- 
tem,’ which has been translated by Dr. Putzel, of this city, is a 
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standard work on diseases of the nervous system, and the Ameri- 
can edition has a preface by Prof. Charcot, of Paris. 

‘A recent work on ‘Bacteria,’ by Dr. Antoine Magnin, of Paris 
and Dr. George M. Sternberg, U.S. A., gives the latest informa. 
tion on that interesting subject. It is fully illustrated with — 
heliotype and lithographic reproductions of photomicographs. 
‘Dr. Paul F. Munde’s Text-book of Minor Surgical Gynecology’ 
was written to supply a special need of the student and practi-— 
tioner, andits clear and concise descriptions of details and manip- 


ulations, with the excellent illustrations, have made it a favorite 


work with the profession. ‘Dr. D. B. St. John Roosa’s Practi- 


cal Treatise on the Diseases of the Ear,’ is an authority on the 


subject. It is the production of a physician who has had a wide ~ 


experience, and has been received with great favor. ‘Dr. Bever- 
ley Robinson’s Practical Treatise on Catarrh,’ is practical and use- 


ful and gives the result of much experience. ‘Dr. H. B. Maill- 
ard’s Treatise on Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys’ gives the re- 
sult of careful, original study, and the observation of many years — 
of hospital and private practice and in the laboratory. We pub- — 
lish the ‘ United States Pharmacopeia,’ which is revised every 


ten years. The latest edition shows some important changes 
from preceding issues, and illustrates the advance in modern re-. 


search in this direction. A work of which we have just pub- 
lished a new edition in a different form from the preceding one is 


of more interest to the general public than some I have spoken 


of. This is ‘ Wood’s Household Practice of Medicine.’ Itisa 
practical treatise on the subject and also on hygiene and surgery, 
and is designed for the use of families, and of all persons who 
may require such a work. The first edition was published in two 


volumes four years ago, and met with unqualified approval from 
the public and the profession. We have now issued it in one 


volume with important revisions, and it is unquestionably the 
most complete and desirable work of the kind ever published. 
It is written by some of the most eminent physicians and sur- 
geons of the United States, men who are successful practitioners 
and authorities on the subjects of which they treat. It is fully 
illustrated, and its explanations and directions are so minute that 
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.it has been well called a household directory. Of all the books 


we publish, this is the one that most interests the general pub- 
lic.”’—New York Mail and Hzpress. 


THE PHYSICIAN’S LEISURE LIBRARY, a series of twelve new val- 


uable medical books, by eminent authors, $2.50. Single copies, 25 
cents each. 


Among the contributors to the series we may mention Professor 


Dujardin-Beaumetz, Physician to the Cochin Hospital, Member 
of the Academy of Medicine and of the Council of Hygiene and 


Salubrity of the Seine. Dr. Wm. A. Hammond, Surgeon-Gen- 


eral U. 8. Army (retired list), Professor of Diseases of the Mind 
and Nervous System in the New York Post Graduate Medical 


School and Hospital. Dr Beverley Robinson, Clinical Professor | 


of Medicine at Bellevue Hospital Medical College, N ew York; 
Visiting Physician St. Luke’s and Charity Hospitals. Dr. H. G. 
Piffard, Clinical Professor of Dermatology, University of the City of 


New York; Surgeon to St. Elizabeth’s Hospital; Consulting Sur- 


geon to Charity Hospital; Consulting Dermatologist to New York 
Infant Asylum. Dr. Geo. H. Fox, Clinical Professor of Diseases 
of the Skin, College Physicians and Surgeons, New York; Pro- 


fessor of Diseases of the Skin, New York Post Graduate Medi- 


cal School; Visiting Physician New York Skin and Cancer Hos- 
pital. Dr. Samuel Sexton, Aural Surgeon New York Eye and 
Kar Infirmary. Dr. T. EK. Satterthwaite, Professor of Pathology 
and General Medicine in the New York Post Graduate Medical 


School and Hospital. Dr. Henry Garrigues, Professor Obstetrics 
in the New York Post Graduate Medical School and Hos- 


pital; Visiting Obstetric Surgeon New York Maternity 
Hospital; Obstetrician to the New York Infant Asylum; 
Gynecologist to the German Hospital, etc., etc. Dr. An- 
drew H. Smith, Professor of Clinical Medicine and Therapeu- 
tics, New York Post Graduate School and Hospital; Consulting 
Physician to the Orthopedic Hospital; Attending Physician 
Presbyterian Hospital. Dr. Wm. F. Mittendorf, Ophthalmic 
Surgeon New York Eye and Ear Infirmary, Outdoor Depart- 
ment Bellevue Hospital, New York Infant Asylum, New York 
Nursery and Child’s Hospital, etc., etc. Dr. D. B. St. John 
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Roosa, LL.D., Professor Diseases of Eye and Har, New York 
Post-Graduate Medical School; Surgeon Manhattan Eye and 
Ear Hospital, Brooklyn, etc., etc. Paul F. Mundé, M. D., Pro- 
fessor of Gynecology New York Polyclinic; Visiting — 
Maternity and Mount Sinai Hospitals, New York. © 
Among: those we have examined are: “ New Medications,” by 
Dujardin-Beaumetz; “Inhalers, Inhalations and Inhalants,” by 
Beverley Robinson, M. D.; “The Use of Electricity in the Re- 
moval of Superfluous Hair and in the Treatment of Various 
Facial Blemishes,” by Geo. Henry Fox, M. D.; and the “ Mod- 
ern Treatment of Eczema,” by Henry G. Piffard, M. D. We 
find these works to contain in condensed form much of interest 
and value. The paper used is good and the print clear and clean- 
Though the covers are paper, a little expense will bind the whole 
or a part of the series in one good-sized volume, which will con- 
stitute a work of value for reference in numerous knotty prob-— 
lems, and at a cost so trifling that with a little curtailment of 


needless expenditure for cigars or cocktails, the cost will never 
be felt. 
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